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appetites, vices, and passions of other men, suffers || 
under the same diseases, endures the same misfor- |, 
tunes, and dies the same death. He has but one life, 
but one vote, and cannot lawfully have but one wife.) Fanny Wright’s philosophy. Thus he grew in years 
He must eat and sleep, wear clothes, cut off his | and in gentility, and at the age of twentyone, was 
beard, and take physic, as well as a clod-hopper. In) thoroughly convinced that the highest dignity of 
tradesman, who grew rich by his skill and industry in || other countries, a gentleman is supposed to inherit,| man consisted in being fashionably clad, and the 


his business, and who might with propriety, be said to || and transmit, a purer blood than that which flows in| highest enjoyment of life, in spending money. About 
’ ° . 
have been a man of most excellent habits, for he was || the veins of his fellow creatures 


an eminent tailor. Perhaps I should have said a | privileges which amouut to ‘Substantial advantages. | 
men’s mercer, for it is a curious trait of human na- || But, alas! where is the man in our land—yea, even 
ture, that even those who are not too proud to labor, || the proudest and most aristocratic, who can look back 
are often too vain to be called by their right names. upon his ancestry without stumbling upon a dingy | 
In our republican country, and in an age when the || blacksmith, a tricky pedler, or a feetid apothecary 3 OF 
operative classes are really achieving the proudest | can look forward to the career of his offspring, with- 
triumphs which adorn the page of history, it is singu- || out, in his brightest dreams, being forced to see some age | 
lar to see the ambitious artifices, by which common || of them’ humbled to the most plebian occupations ?)| take his st ation among the A 
occupations are attempted to be concealed under dig- To be a gentleman, then, in the sense that we now || and the C 
nified names. Formerly, a shoemaker was content || use the word, amounts to nothing more than to be ple. 
to be called a cobler, but now he is elevated into a || idle, and the title is a convenient one, to distinguish | 
cordwainer ; a tinker is a tin-plate worker; and one | those who have no occupation, from the useful classes 


half the blacksmiths in the country have the title of || of society. It was so that Mr. Gossamer understood 
engineer or nrachinist. So let it be; a name costs || jt, 


nothing, and does no one any harm. But old Gossa- | 
mer was one of those who cared very little what 
people called him, provided they called often, and 
were punctual in the payment of their bills. 


' dressing, lounging in Chesnut-street, playing billiards, 
Popular Tales. 


and going to the theatre ; and his studies were confin- 
ed to newspapers, playbills, Byron’s poems, and Miss 





THE USEFUL MAN. 


BY JAMES HALL. 


Jeumy Gossamer was the only son of a reputable 














; and he enjoys some 


this time, the elder Mr. Gossamer, having snapped 


the thread of life, was gathered to his fathers, leaving 
his remnants to our hero. 


The propitious hour was now arrived, when our 
hero was to reap the harvest he had so long anticipa- 


ted, and for which his father had toiled through half 
a century. 


He was now lord of himself, and master 
of an ample fortune, and he expected forthwith to 





s,and the B 8, 
s, who were considered as tip-top peo- 
But the A s, the B s, and@he C 8 
had never heard of him, and to Jemmy’® perfect as- 
tonishment, his father’s death neither increased his 
dignity, nor enlarged the circle of his acquaintance. 
| He tried to force his way into that society in which 

















Having labored hard all his life, he imagined that 
| it would be a great privilege to live without work ; 
| and as his son would have an ample fortune, he de- 
termined that he should spend it as he pleased. | 
He sat | Jemmy was accordingly the best dressed youth in 
on his shop-board from morning till night, and worked || town. He soon became a leader of the fashions; for 
like a man—or, more properly speaking, like the || whenever the old gentleman wished to introduce a_ 
ninth part of a man—from the expiration of his ap- || coat of a new cut, or to astonish the sober natives 


prenticeship, to the age of sixtyfive. He grew rich || with a flashy vest, he displayed the first pattern upon 
apace ; and with wealth came a train of honors, He || the neatly turned person of his favorite son, who was 
yasmade a bank director, a member of the city | thus made to answer the purpose of a walking adver- 
council, and president of a fire company ; but so far | tisement. 

from being seduced by these distinguishing marks of 


killed with one stone; the skill of the father was 
public favor, he continued to flourish his scissors to | made manifest to the public, while the son became 
the last, with unwearied assiduity, and with a humili- || the envy of all his companions. 


ty which the brightest smiles of fortune never for a|| Mr. Gossamer was not unmindful of the advantages 
moment subdued. He seemed to have taken the || of education, and was determined to procure for the 
measure of his own mind, and to have cut his coat || hopeful youth who was to inherit his fortune, all the 


according to his cloth. learning that money could buy. But that sprightly 
It is a curious law of nature, or of society, that a || young gentleman soon discovered that schools and 
father who reaps an abundant harvest of this world’s | 


colleges were no places for him. Among modern in- 
i ° : ae ot rith ‘ ” ove 
prosperity, by means of his own honest exertions, is || novations, that of writing the word ‘ usefulness’ over 


most usually very careful to prevent his son from fol- | all the doors of science and literature is one of the | 
lowing his example. It is not uncommon to see men 1 most conspicuous. Our hero soon discovered that 
spending long lives of usefulness and virtue, to no | learning was not considered as a polite accomplish- } 
other end than that of rearing their offspring to the | ment, but as an acquisition which was to qualify a 
opposite vices. In the management of his business, || man for the business of life. 

Mr. Gossamer never shewed any want of prudence or 


he longed to moye, but was repulsed with the gentle 
hint, that he was not considered a gentleman ! lligh. 
ly indignant at what he considered an unmerited as- 
persion upon his birth and breeding, he resolved upon 
the usual expedient in such cases—that of purchasing 





by dint of wealth, admission into those circles, from 
which he was excluded by his manners and education. 
Ife determined to marry, and set up a fine establish- 
ment. But alas! what varied disappdintments lie in 
wait for the aspirant after worldly honors! One lady 
refused him because he was a fop, another because he 
|| was illiterate and vulgar, a third sneeringly offered 

him the ninth part of her heart, and all agreed that 
he was not a gentleman. 


By this sagacious process, two birds were 





‘ Not a gentleman!’ ex- 
claimed Jemmy, ‘that’s a good one! 
| Tam, if I’m not a gentleman ? 


I wonder what 


I’m not a practical 
man, nor a mechanic, nor an operative, nor one of 
|| those useful men that they make such a fuss 


I am not a philosopher, nor a scholar: no, nor 
+] 9 ’ 





about. 


a doc- 
tor, nor a lawyer—of course, I must be a gentleman. 


I have plenty of money, and nothing to do; andI 
take it I dress as well as anybody. I must be some- 
thing, and I don’t know what I can be, unless [ama 
gentleman!’ He applied to a friend for advice as to 
the best method of asserting his gentility. 


He was continually re- ‘ Write a book,’ said his friend, ‘ authorship has got 
to be a very genteel calling.’ 


|| minded of the practical value of different branches of ling. 

judgment ; but was always as sharp as aneedle. The | knowledge, and of their connexion with the occupa-|| I can’t go that—my genius doesn’t lie that way.’ 
training of his son was quite another affair. Hecould || tions of men. The truth of course flashed upon his 
never bring himself to the belief that his hopeful heir | mind, with all the force of a syllogism—or, as his 


was cut out for a tailor; and as the youth shewed no || worthy progenitor would have mp it, it was 

genius for any other calling, he wisely determined to || just as plain as the button on a man’s coat—that 
; e ° lame TN, 

breed him up a gentleman. | learning was not necessary 4 a “ae The 

There is no character more eagerly coveted in our || words ‘ practical,’ ‘business,’ ‘usefulness,’ and the | d 

> i . . . 4 as = ot ee 

simple republican land, than that of a gentleman. \| like, were associated in his mind with yardsticks, pa- 


° . | be caw care Inver 1 
An honest farmer, or a mechanic, will work harder || per measures, lumps of wax, dirty fingers and other | 
° ° | . % a . J « 71¢cAa | 
than a slave all his life; and deny himself a thousand || concomitants of the shop; and as he had wisely 


enjoyments, in order to have the gratification of see- | kept aloof from the latter, he was not aware of hav- || 
ing his only son a gentleman. And what isa genéle- || ing any interest in the former. It followed that use- | 


man? In this country, if he is not less, he is cer- 1 fa knowledge would be superfluous to him, who was 
A ea ; . . a It 
tainly not more, than another. Gentility does not || not intended for a useful man, but agentleman. The 


endow any man with a new faculty, or an exclusive | 
Hivilege. A gentleman has all the wants, frailties, 


‘ My dear fellow, that is all a mistake; it requires 
no genius to make a book, as books are now made, 
It only requires industry, a steady hand, and a sharp 
pair of scissors.’ 

‘That may be very true,’ replied our hero, ¢ but in- 
ustry is not a gentlemanly virtue; and as fora pair 
| of scissors, I am surprised that you would mention 


name.’ 


‘Oh! I beg pardon ; well, there is another plan ; 
suppose you fight a duel.’ 

‘Don’t mention it, my dear fellow. 
nerves for that. 


I have not 
Besides, I might be killed, and then 


schools were abandoned, or only attended occasional- I should not bea gentleman, but only an ‘ unhandsome 
ly as a matter of form ; his chief occupations were 'corpse.’ No, I can’t go that.’ 


. . s 
so vulgar an instrument; I do abominate the very 
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‘ You must travel, then.’ 

‘Travel! eh! wliere” 

‘Any where you please; to the West, for in- 
stance.’ 

‘ West, what, out of Chesnut-street, over Schuyl- 
kill ?” 


« Ay, over Schuylkill and Susquehanna, over the | 


Ohio and Mississippi.’ 

‘ Well, I like that! agreed! will you go? Come, 
let’s be off; I want to be back by Monday, to Cooper’s 
benefit.’ 


| cause he was told that the prairies were level, and 


| 


—= 


|| little carry-all that you fide in, favors the Yanke 
cee 


‘destitute of trees. ‘I like that’ said he—‘ bad things | wagons they drive, mightily. And then YOU tote 


these trees—don’t have them in Chesnut-street— 
‘city council had them all cut down on account of the 
caterpillars—wonder Congress don’t have the whole 
| concern exterminated.’ 

| Our traveler was now driving over beautiful plains, 
‘in a thinly settled country, where his fine dearborn 
and dandy coat begat no small degree of wonderment 
‘among the natives. To the latter he had resolved 
‘tobe very civil and condescending, because he had 





His friend walked off, laughing; but our hero was | heard that General Jackson, Mr. Clay, and other 
not to5be balked in his newly awakened ambition, and || great men, were remarkable for their affable courtesy 


having made up his mind to travel West, and learned | 


that he could not possibly ‘be back by Monday,’ he | 
very considerately determined to wait until after that | 
day. Having made all the necessary inquiries and | 
preparations, he resolutely took his seat in the stage, | 
and commenced his journey. 

Had it been a dozen years ago, he would have | 
found few turnpikes, and those wretchedly bad ; for | 
nobody had yet found out that it was unlawful to | 
make them. Every rock in the Alleghany ridge | 
might have been broken to atoms, and every promin- | 
ent feature in the face of the country amputated, 
without the slightest injury to the Constitution. In. | 
deed, most people would have thought ita wholesome 
operation. Be that as it may, the roads were not | 
made, nor, ugtil very recently, did any body seem to 
care about them. The politicians, after all, are the 
men to do business; they are the ‘ great magicians’ 
who sct everything going. No sooner did they take 
the matter up, than not only all the land, and the riv- 
ers, but even public sentiment, began to be McAdam- 
jsed ; and while one side denounced turnpikes as the | 
roads to national ruin, and another extolled the mak- 
ing of them as the greatest of virtues, the people 
proceeded vehemently to that proof of the pudding 
which the good old maxim pronounces the best. Not- 
withstanding all this, our hero soon discovered, that, | 
even in these days of improvement, a journey from | 
the Atlantic to the western country, is an adventure | 
of no small magnitude. As there is ever something 
in the way to retard our most innocent undertakings, 
so here are piles of hideous mountains, heaped up one 
upon another, until the highest not only intercepts 
the poor earthly traveler, but forces even the clouds, 
as they roll through the air, to turn aside, or to crawl 
heavily up the mountain to its summit. There is 
something sublime, and even consoling in this idea ; 


and as the traveller winds his toilsome way up the || 


mountain path, it is quite comfortable to reflect that | 
thunder-gusts, as well as stage coaches, must submit | 
to be impeded by these tremendous barriers. As for | 
Jemmy Gossamer, he thought nothing about it, but | 
drew his traveling cap over his eyes, and slept the | 
more soundly as the carriage proceeded with less 
rapidity. One fact, however, in natural philosophy, 
he learned among the cliffs of the Alleghany ridge, 
as it was too obvious to escape even the notice ofa 
gentleman, namely, that the world is not round like 
an apple, as he had been taught to believe, but as 
angular as a brickbat. 

From Pittsburgh our traveller proceeded very com- 
fortably, in a fine steamboat, to St. Louis, meeting 
with no adventures worthy of particular notice. He 
had previously sent to this place, by way of New 
‘Orleans, a very elegant dearborn carriage, which he 
properly imagined would carry his trunks, wardrobe, 
&c., and enable him at all times to appear like a gen- 
fleman. To this he now perfixed a fine horse, by 
means of a dashing set of plated harness, and thus 
equipped, he set forth one fine summer morning upon 
his travels in Illinois. He preferred this State, be- 





‘to the common people. As he rode leisurely along, 
‘he met a countryman, with a rifle on his shoulder, 
‘who hailed him with ‘How are you stranger!’ at 
‘the same time stopping short, as if to invite a tete 
| a tele. 


| «I hope I see you well, sir,’ returned Jemmy, rein- 


'ing up his horse, smiling his prettiest smile, and bow- 
| ing his best bow. 

| ‘ Travelling, stranger ?’ was the next question. 

| Yes sir, rusticating a little, as you may perceive.’ 


‘ Which way are you a going?” if it’s a fair ques- | 


(tion, 

| ¢Yery fair—I’m bound north.’ 
| £ Going to settle ? 
| 





| faculties.’ 

‘ What parts did you come from ?” 

| ‘From Philadelphia.’ 

| * How do you like that country ? 

| ‘ Philadelphia is not a country, my good friend, it 
is a city.’ 

‘Oh! it’sacity.! Is ita good place to live” 

‘ Better than this, a plaguy sight.’ 

‘ Well you don’t say so! are the land thar as good 
as this here ? 

‘ Can’t tell you—never saw any land in my life till 
I left home.’ 

‘Did you live in the water ! if I might be so bold as 
to ax.’ 

‘ No, I lived in town.’ 

‘Oh, you lived in town! likely, likely. What do 
you follow for a living ? 

‘Sir, I follow my own inclinations—I’m a gen- 
tleman.’ 

‘What might your name be ” 

By this time Jemmy was growing impatient. He 
gave his whip a flourish, and replied with a sneer, 
|‘ Why it might be Julius Cesar.’ 
| ‘Scissor!’ exclaimed the hunter, slowly shoulder- 
| ing his rifle and turning away, mighty poor scissors, 
| too !? Jemmy cracked his whip and dashed off in a 
passion, while the back woodsman, looking drolly 
after him, muttered to himself, ‘ Well, if you ain’t 
|the poorest chance for a live man, that ever I saw, 
Vu agree to shoot nothing but a shot gun as long 
‘as I live!’ 

Mr. Jemmy Gossamer had not proceeded far, when 


| 








'a jolly farmer, mounted on a sleek nag, overtook || 


him, and very pleasantly saluted him. Jemmy bow- 

ed stifly. 

| ‘Peddling, sir?’ inquired the farmer. 

| ‘Do I look likea pedler ” exclaimed our hero in 

| high dudgeon. 

| ‘I meant no offence, stranger; I thought from the 

| = are fixed off, that you must have goods to 
sell. 


‘I would thank you, sir, to tell me what part of my | 


| equipage resembles that of a pedler. 
| ‘ Well, stranger, I’d no notion of making you mad, 
| fora pedler’s just as good as another man; but that 


‘Can’t say that am. Just taking a tour of plea- | 
sure to recreate the body, and expand the mental | 


‘| such a powerful heap of plunder, that I thought 
| must have goods to sell.’ ™ 
|| Our traveller drove along in no enviable state of 
feelings, vexed at having hi i ; 
ted a aacll sche eliden ma oe 
i| ; ; ing it com. 
| pared with a pedier’s vehicle, and dreadfully indic. 
| nant that he himself should be mistaken fora tens. 
\|elling merchant. ‘Was it for this,’ thought he, ¢ that 
| [came all the way to Illinois? Shall I never be 
| duly appreciated ? Has the whole world conspired 
'|to deny me the homage due to my great wealth: 
| Will nobody recognize me as a gentleman. Ey 
‘| ged in such reflections, he jogged along for an hoy 
|| or two, when a young countryman, who was trudging 
| along, with a bundle at his back, very civilly asked 
‘him to be kind enough to tell him the time of day, 
| Scothed by the respectful manner of this address, he 
stopped, and drew forth his elegant gold Tepeater— 
‘ just twelve.’ 
‘ Well, that are an elegant watch, I’ll be consarneq 
|| if it aint! Would you trade her, stranger” 
‘] don’t trade in watches, my friend.’ 
* Oh, you don’t! have you any powder V 
‘ What sort of powder ? what do you mean?’ 
‘ Well, I’m not partic’lar what sort: either glazed 
or rough will suit me, so it will shoot quick.’ 
| ‘I don’t carry gunpowder in my carriage.’ 
‘That’s a pity; you could trade a tight smart 
chance of it inthese parts. Have you tobacco.’ 
‘How do youdare to ask me such a question? 
|| roared our dandy, in violent indignation. 
| The young man looked at him in astonishment, 
and calmly replied, ‘I’m as white a man as you are. 
| I’ll ask what questions I please ; if you don’t likeit, 
|| you can go ahead with your little go-cart.’ 
} Mr. Gossamer gave his horse a violent cut with his 
| long lash, and dashed off at a gallop, determined to 
|| answer no more questions. But he was obliged to 
|| stop ata cabin, to get a drink of water, and had no 
| sooner entered, than the good woman of the house 
| informed him that her‘ youngest dauter’ was power. 
|| ful bad with the misery in her tooth,’ and inquired if 
1 ‘he had any cam/fire.’ 
| ‘I am no physician, my good woman.’ 
| 


| 
| 








| «I did’nt reckon you was ; you look too young for 
\@ doctor. Do you carry the mail, young man” 
| From this eventful day forward, he gave up all hope 
|| of ever being received as a gentleman. He turned 
| his horse’s head eastward, and never stopped until he 
'reached home. 
| ‘It wontall do,’ said he to his friend, ‘I have been 
| taken for pedler, for a travelling doctor, and for 8 
| mail cerrier. I could not pass for a gentleman in the 
|| wilds of the West, any more than in the circles of 
} Philadelphia. There is some secret in it that I have 
|| not learned. One thing is certain, money will no 
make a gentleman.’ 
‘What do you propose to do”? 
‘On, Icut the whole concern. I shall open the 
| old man’s shop to-morrow, take in a partner who cat 
handle the shears, and become an operative.’ 
‘ What! nota tailor ?” 
‘Yes I will—I will so—I’ll be hanged if I don't! 
"cannot be a gentleman—I must be something—I'll be 
| a useful man.’ 


| 








The calamities of human nature may be dividel 
into the fear of death, and the miseries and error 
of life. And it is the great work of mankind to 
| master the one, and to rectify the other ; and s0 
ij live, as neither to make life irksome, nor death 
'| terrible. 
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A PROFLIGATE'’S LAST MONTH. 


BY J. R. ORTON. 


|| Near noon of the first day after leaving Kingston, 


showed no expression of anger or disappointment ; 
|| De Forest and his companion fell in with some fifteen 


but there was a difference between him and the hum- 


Tur moon was throwing her silvery lustre, waning | or twenty horsemen, with whose officers anagreeable ble native of a moment before. He had now the 
from the approach of morning, upon the sleeping city | acquaintance was formed; and soon they alighted to- bearing of a chief; and seemed calculated for com- 
f Montreal and here and there some melancholy | gether at a small village for refreshment. Bar-room, mand rather than obedience ; and his eye was chan- 
0 ’ 


bir , 
suburbs. The balcony overlooked a beautiful garden, 
whose early exotic flowers were already beginning to 
scent the air, and was itself shaded by lofty ever- 
sreens so thick, that the moon could only occasional- 
i look upon the majestic brow of Ralph De Forest, 
and the light form and lovely countenance of Amelia, 
his betrothed and his victim. 

‘I am happy to-night, Ralph,’ said she, as she 
twined a lock of his hair around her taper finger, 
‘for you are with me, and nature, which I love next 
to you, is SO calm and beautiful. 


the locust. Oh Ralph, I wish that we were there! 
And then the birds are singing so sweetly—they al- 
ways sing to me when I walk here to await your 
coming, but then I do not love their music, it is so 
sad.’ P 

‘Yes, Amelia, nature is beautiful to-night,’ replied 
De Forest, as he kissed a starting tear from her eye, 
‘and yourself the most beautiful of her creations. 
But see you not the stars grow paler and paler, and 
the eastern horizon is brightening? I must away— 
but soon shall see you again, love.’ 

The pale, cold brow of the maiden dropped weari- 
lyupon his bobsom—she spoke not, but he felt the 
sudden languor of her limbs as he supported her to a 
seat. And yet she spoke not during the hasty fare- 
well, and repeated promise of a quick return; nor 
moved, even when her lover’s step died away in the 
distant path of the garden ; and the bright sun found 
her as he had left her, and kissed the dew of the 
night from her white cheek, and awoke her to herself. 
She pined, a hopeless, solitary time, and died. 

Ralph De Forest voluntarily left his betrothed, for- 
ever, and the next hour, apparently full of mirth and 
repartee, mounted horse with a companion gay as 
tumself, and started lazily on for the dissipation of 
the South. They designed to lounge along through 
the valley of the St. Lawrence, to Niagara, and | 
eventually into the southern cities of the United 
States, 

Some few days of cloudless skies and nights of 
ltaian splendor if not of softness passed away, and 
found the two travellers enjoying the society and 
feasts of some old friends in Kingston. Ralph, to be 


And there is my | 
own bright star peeping at us through the branches of | 


d was singing its farewell to the night, and still a | hall and parlor of the inn were thrown open for their ged from what it had been. Its main characterestic 
i] o | . 2 | 2 . ° . 1 . . 

ale and female tarried in a retired balcony of the || accommodation, and an hour of convivial chat follow- | was its power of penetration. LI have felt it upon me, 

D 


|| ed, seasoned with wit and wine. All with them was years since, when age should have dimmed it lustre; 
||merriment, but near by, was a little party which but even then, when excited, it was not like an eye 
mingled not with them. | of earth. - It was a keenness that was insupportable ; 
This party consisted of three of the aborigines of it looked into, and read the very depths of the soul. 
the country, an Indian, and two native women. De Forest quailed before it, and the soldiers as they 
These were grave, as is the habit of their race, caught it, drew back a step. 
and occupied a retired corner, careless of what passed | ‘The affray however was ended ;_ the savage was 
around them. At first sight, they evidently appeared , overawed by the number of the whites, and the 
a grade superior to the common native. ‘They were young Englishman contented himself with abusive 
neatly and indeed richly attired, after the Indian fash- | language towards the innofensive natives, he had so 
ion, with a profusion of beads curiously wrought into deeply insulted. No one attached farther importance 
various articles of their dress, which were also adorn- | to the aiiair, and fifteen minutes after, De Forest 
ed with heavy ornaments of silver. The Indian him- | and his travelling companion were pursuing their 
self was tall and well formed, considerably advanced | journey, and leisurely reviewing the events which had 
in years, and as he conversed with his women in a | last transpired. 
low guttural tone, there was nothing peculiar in his Three or four days passed off, and they came nigh 
appearance, save a dark and somewhat restless eye. to York. De Forest knew not that any danger 
One of the females might have been his wife, the | threatened him—that his footsteps were dogged, and 
other his daughter, a small fair native, with beautiful | his path repeatedly crossed, by a foe as untiring and 





long shining hair, black as her sparkling eyes. unrelenting when bound on an office of destruction, 
‘ As De Forest and his friends were about to depart, | as faithful on anerrand of love. In fact, though 
this little group caught their attention, and the former | unnoticed by those he pursued ; an Indian enveloped 
exclaimed—‘Eh ! Colonel, a prize, by Jupiter. There | ina blanket, with nothing about him to distinguish 
are eyes and shape for you, that no one need be | him to a casual eye, from others of his race upon the 
ashamed to own.’ | Lake shore, kept on the same direction with them- 
The young woman to whom allusion was made, | selves, sometimes before and again in the rear; in 
cast her eyesto the floor with a native bashfulness, but || the woods when it could be so, and they frequently 
immediately raised them for an instant, and took a passed him within a few rods. In all, though 
timorous survey of the approachinggentlemen. Her | his black hair was streaked with white, and age had 
dress was in fact so disposed as to show off her fair | partially withered his brow, he was untiring, agile as 
form to good advantage. It was of light calico, ex- | a deer, and stealthy as a serpent. He stopped not 
tending to the knee and confined around the waist by for food, and rarely for drink; and on seeing him 
a broad rich belt of wampum, such as the kings of through the whole, one would not have guessed his er- 
the land wore in the days of old. The wrists were rand, unless he had met the eye of the savage, as he 
circled with clasps of silver—the throat and bosom 
were confined by broaches, and ornamented with 
beads and shells of the color and brilliance of pearls; | 
and her little feet were encased in a pair of beautiful- 
ly wrought moccasins. 
The Colonel addressed the Indian as one he had 


paused for a moment in some thicket, to mark with 
greater certainty his victim as he passed. 

it was the spring of 1813. As we have said be- 
fore, considerable alarm was felt at this time in Can- 
| ada, in anticipation of an attack from the neighboring 


American forces. Kingston, however, was consider- 


z c | . 
| previously met, while De Forest, his eye luminous | ed most in danger; and to that place every eye was 


with wine, bespoke the attention of the women. directed, when on the morning following the arrival 
‘Hah! my girl of the woods,’ said he, ‘ didst know | of De Forest and his companion at York, the Ameri- 
thy feet are prettier than the forest flowers they are | can fleet was discovered driving against the wind, 
accustomed to tread on—thine eyes’— | but a short distance off the harbor of that town. 





‘ute, occasionaliy thought upon the ruin he had 
‘tought in the bosom of her who had trusted to him ; 
and at times the remembrance was so painful, that he 
almost cheated himself into the belief, that he should | 
oue day return, and make glad with his presence, the | 
heart his baseness had made desolate. But he was a| 
reckless fellow, the gayest of the gay; and though a! 
profligate, still possessed of health and wealth, with | 
a disposition to tax each to the utmost, in pursuit of 
that gilded chimera, pleasure. 

Aweek was sufficient to pall him of the hospitality 
ind amusements of Kingston, and together with his 
'nend he proceeded towards York, through the beau- 
tiful and picturesque country that skirts the northern 
_ of Lake Ontario. It was at the period of the 
“te war between the United States and Great Brit- 
am. Kingston was in daily expectation of an attack 
Tom the American troops at Sacket’s Harbor, in con- 
}Metion with the naval forces of Commodore Chaun- 
‘ne All was activity upon the Canadian shore—men 
haa on and bodies of light horse on the 

“Out, Scouring the coast. 





‘She no understand Inglis,’ interrupted the elderly | That British Commander, Gen. Sheaffe, in person 


1 . a 
woman. | took vigorous measures to oppose the landing; and 
‘Well d—n me!’ continued he, ‘there is a lan- | 





De Forest, full of loyalty and thirsting for adventure, 
guage understood by all, white or black—and from |, volunteered his services in the field. 
the wench to the queen. Eh! my girl,’ added he, | Some hours passed after the squadron was first 
chucking her chin, ‘know’st the language of the lips!” | seen, before, owing to the adverse wind, it was able 
‘Off! rascal of a white’—shouted the old Indian | to near the shore, and then only at a point some dis- 
as he suddenly sprung forward and thrust his tall | tance below the town. As the boats approached the 
powerful frame between his daughter and insult. | shore, bearing Forsyth’s gallant corps of Riflemen, 
‘The hen defends her brood; and the restling of the | the British and Indians, drawn up under cover of a 
red skin is safe with her father.’ _deep wood, were silent and motionless as though they 
De Forest gave back from the unexpected onset, || were statues, and as immovable as the trees with 
and the Indian had timeto fold his arms quietly upon |) which they were mingled. But as the first prow 
his breast, before receiving the blow which followed || grated-upon the sand, the signal was given—there 
from the clenched hand of the indignant and incon- || was a slight movement—a light streak of blue flame 
siderate Englishman. There was a single shout, | glanced among the boughs—a rattling volley mingled 


seen as the arm of the savage circled round his head, | precedes the tumult of a battle, and several sullen 
and bent towards the breast of De Forest; when | plunges from the boats into the Lake, showed that 
the Colonel, with a quick movement of his sheathed | the shot had told. Forsyth leaped upon the shore, 
sword, turned the blow aside, and rushed up to the || followed by his men, and the glancing of his sword 
affray. The Indian stood calmly before them. He |! as it waved above him, and of his eye as he cheered 





quick, loud and shrill ; and the glance of a knife was | with shouts broke the mortal stillness which usually * 
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his followers, equally vouched for the strength and| | In an out-house adjoining, alone and guarded, was the || him back at his length upon his bed ; and with the 
fearlessness of his heart. His lines were instantly || | sullen savage who had sought his life. This night | speed of light his right descended, ad the glittering 
formed, and the quick, sharp crack of the rifle, which || was not given to revelry. The tired soldiers were | blade sunk to the haft j in the heart of his victim, A 
followed, answered well to British hearts the dis- |, stretched out through the room, with the exception || | shuddering shriek announced the fact ; which Was 
charge which had preceded. \| of the sentinels, who were thickly stationed within | followed by loud, long and repeated dunts from the 

The eye of the American rifleman is trained to its | and around the house, and every precaution was ta-_ | deep cavernons chest of the savage, which rung for 
duty equally with his hands ; and as volley followed | ken to guard against surprise. || miles through the valley. 
volley, the British ranks fared hard, until the smoke, |! ‘Twelve o’clock came and all was quiet. One was 1 A moment sufficed to burst the window from jts 
rolling from either side, met, and moving sluggishly || near at hand, when the Indian slowly and noiselessly | frame, and before the companion of the unhappy De 
in detached and varying masses, partially hid the | | protruded his body from an aperture in the wall of his || Forest could collect himself sufficiently to throw any 
eombatants from each other’s view. || prison, where he had succeeded in loosing a board. || impediment in the way, the Indian leapt several feet 

Then it was that an Indian, decked out and pain-|| When fairly in the open air, he paused, por cast a \ upon the-ground. ‘There was the report of fire arm; 
ted after the strange and fearful manner of the war- || quick, enquiring glance around; and then sunk down | || from the startled ‘sentinels ; but their shots were 
tiors of his race, suddenly made his appearance in the \| completely within the shadow of the building. The ! ineffectual, and all rushed into the house, in wonder 
American ranks, seized the rifle of a fallen soldier, | || moon was full, yet shining with little lustre. She || and alarm, to enquire into the mysterious circun. 
and rushed into the heart of the engagement. | was struggling on her solitary course, through im- | | stances. 

Meanwhile the heroic General Pike, landed a sec- || mense piles of white and half transparent clouds ; and | | De Forest was already dead, and all surmise upon 
ond detachment from the ships ; the Britons faltered, | occasionally the fleecy masses would gather around, | the subject, ranged far from truth and even probabil: 
rallied again, gave a general discharge, and fled for | and combining, for a minute or two succeed in com- | ity ; until a veteran soldier, who had stood apart, 
their fortifications. 1 pletely overpowering her sickly and uncertain light. |: apparently stupified through the whole of the enquiry, 

De Forest, during the contest, had shown that he || It was at sucha moment that the savage drawing | recovered in a measure and addressed them. 
was no coward. He had repeatedly exposed him- || | himself at length upon the ground, noiseless and ser-|| ‘Iam the oldest among you, fellow soldiers,’ said 

self in carrying the orders of General Shaffe to the | | pent-like, gained the wall of the farm-house. Quick- || he, ¢ but in all my campaigns, and they are not few, 
extremes of the lines, and now at the termination of | \ly, and in the same position, hugging the case of the || have I never met with any thing so passing strange 
the engagement, he found himself flying with the | | building, he passed a sentinel, and before the lazy || before. I can tell you, I believe, who it is that has 
rest, from a foe, that as an Englishman, he was pre-| moon ould open ther eye, gained the shaded side. || done this deed—the cause I know not. “The cry We 
viously more than half inclined to despise. Chafing || Here he pursued his plan with less danger of detec- || have just heard, so wild and more than human, you 
with these feelings, he had nearly cleared the w oods, || tion, and found little difficulty in avciding another {wi all say can never, by any one of you be forgot. 
when he was suddenly brought to a stand, by a tall || sentinel, watchful to nought but sleep, and admitted | ten. I have heard it once before, thirty and odd 
and powerful savage, who sprung in before him, and | himself by a slight door into the rear of the dwelling. | | years in the American Revolution. It is the War-cry 
brought a rifle to half rest within two yards of his | Then, as though by instinct, he sought out a flight of | of Apram Anrong, the Oneida Chief’ 
breast. Those who were near, occupied with their | steps leading to the second story; and a moment | 
own safety, passed on. The Indian bent his eye || | after stood by the side ofa bed, in a small chamber, 
upon De Forest, and it was enough—though his ex-|| | where two lay sleeping. They were De Forest and) 
terior was so much changed, the young man knew. | the Commanding Officer of the party. 

him for the native he had wronged. ] The eye of the savage lit up with even more than 

‘ Dog of a pale face,’ said the Indian, when he saw || its accustomed fire, as he surveyed his victim, once | 

he was recognized, ‘is thy heart black as thy skin| more so completely within his power. He extended | 
is white, that thou shouldst strike a warrior and a|| his right arm over him, with the bared blade in his | 
Chief—that thou shouldst mock the daughter of a || hand, and yet paused, as though in anticipaiton, to | 
Chief? The blow is here’ continued he, pointing || g glut the ferocity of his nature. De Forest slept not 


to his breast, ‘and the warrior of a hundred battles || | calmly—his mind was evidently wandering, and as the young sculptor Foyerier, the author of the new 
must hang his head like a pale face when his squaw || the pale moon for an instant shone in twigheer than | | statue on the terrace of the Tuileries. Aside from 
is wroth. The white skin must die; and the eagle ! was her wont, there was a fearful expression upon | his genius, he is interesting from a circumstance con- 
will fly over his carcass, and leave it to the vulture || his features. He muttered in his sleep— Amelia— | nected with his early history He was a herd driver 
and the crow.’ } Amelia, dead?—Say not so; I will go back. Weep in one of the provinces, and amused himself in his 

De Forest stood mute from the imminence of his || not, love,—I will be with yousoon. Dead !—Oh no— | leisure moments with the carving of rude images, 
danger. He broke away from the Basilisk eye of| no—no! The savage is on me.—Save me—save | which he sold for a sous or two on market days in the 
his foe fora breath, and half cast his own either side | | me !—Dear, where are you !’—He awoke. | provincial towns. The celebrated Dr. Gall fel fell in 
in search of succor. The savage understood his mov al The Indian still stood unmoved, and watched him | with him accidentally, and felt of his head, en pox 
ment and withalook of contempt threw his rifle 1 (as he opened his eyes, and gradually became con- || sant. 
from him and exclaimed, ‘Coward! the red skin | scious of the danger which was upon him. 
gives thee a chance—use it for thy life !’ 


De Forest did not hesitate—he raised his sword, | 
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PARIS. 
I wap the pleasure to-day of being introduced to 





The bump was there which contains his pre 
De For- | ent greatness, and the phrenolovist took upon him 
| est shuddered, and shrunk deeper within the bed.— | self the risk of his education in the arts. He is now 


| He rubbed his eyes, and again looked, as though he | the first sculptor, beyond all competition, in France. 
but his agile foe evaded his headlong thrust, and with || | doubted if he were not still dreaming; but over hima | | His « Spartacus,’ the Thracian gladiator, is the admis 
a bound sprung within his guard. Even so for my | § 

folly I must die, bitterly thought the Englishman as 
with a desperate effort he succeeded in parrying es 


stood the savage ;—that Basilisk gaze he knew, even | poem of Paris. It stands in front of the palace, it 


| in the night, for in darkness that eye had more than || the most conspicuous part of the regal gardens— 


|| the power of the wild cat’s ;—and the naked knife | ‘there are hundreds of; people about the “pedestal at al 
murderous tomehawk from his head, and Geow his || was above him. The Indian spoke. His tone was H Rese of the day. The gladiator has broken lis 


| 
rms round the body of his adversary. Both were| | that of a whisper, but deep and guttural, and dis- || chain, and stands with his weapon in his hand, every 
powerful of frame, and with clenched teeth and dis- || tinct upon the ear of his listener, as the peals of || muscle and feature breathing action, his body throvl 





torted countenances, they interlocked their limbs, m a bell. |! back, and his right foot planted powerfully for 6 
for a death struggle:—when suddenly a tumult of ‘Amelia? said he,‘you do wellto think of her. spring. Itis a gallant thing, One’s blood stirs 0 
voices broke in upon them, and again De Forest was || She is dead.’ look at it. Ithink that Forest (however well he 
rescued from the vengeance which awaited him.—| 


De Forest started, and his lips were opening to aoe be playing now in the new tragedy of which | 
His enemy was disarmed, and made prisoner. | echo the word, but a motion of the savage intimida- || see so much in the papers,) would get from it evel’ 


The day passed off. The heroic and chivalrous|| ted him, as he slowly added, ‘and her murderer must | ‘more intense conception of the gladiator. If I had 
Pike, had fallen a sacrifice at the shrine of Liberty, | follow her. The giory of a Chief is lost by the blow written such a play, I would make the voyage of 
and died, if he must die, as he would have wished, | ||of a white. He must die.’ De Forest by this time jithe Atlantic to see the character thus bodied out. 
victorious and reclining upon the banners of the con- | had collected his scattered faculties. He full weil | i Foyetier is ee man, I should think about thirty. 
quered. ‘T'here was a sublimity in his death, which || saw his danger, and concentrating every energy of || ! He is small, very plain in appearance; but he has ¢ 
can only be felt. mind and body, he made a sudden spring to avert | |rapid, earnest eye, anda mouth of singular susvity 

Ralph De Forest with the party which had rescued || it. But the savage had not delayed so long, were |/of expression. I liked him extromely. His cel Jebr- 
him, occupied a farm-house some miles from York. || |, his prey insecure. With his left hand he brought ity seems not to have trenched a step on the nature of 
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THE BOUQUET : FLOWERS OF POLITE LITER ATURE 
a eens eee een, 
With the his character. His genius is every where allowed, and, if one is content to float with the fide, and forgo ;; but his Majesty bowed Some twenty times very gra. 
littering nd he works for the king altogether, his raged dancing, is an unusually comfortable and well-beha. | clously, and the §00d-hearted queen courtesied, and 
ctim, 4 bespeaking every thing he attempts, even in the|! ved Spectacle. . | kept a smile on her excessively plain face, till I felt 
ich was model ; but he is certainly, of all geniuses, one of the I went witha large party at the early hour of eight. the muscles of my own ache for her, King Philip 
from the most modest. | We fell into the train of Cartiages, advancing slowly looks anxious, By the remarks of the French people 
TUNG fop ae | between files of dragoons, and stood before the door about me when he entered, he has reason for it, J] 
The celebrated Mars has come out from her Te- |! in our turn in the Course of an hour. The staircases observed the Polytechnic Scholars al] turned their 
from it wee ence a wd ” Twont a ehere eeemeet | were complete orangeries, with immense mirrors at backs upon him; and one exceedingly handsome, 
happy De at the aN ys This stage is a ne every turn, and soldiers on guard, and servants in| spirited-looking boy Standing just at my side, muttered 
MTOW any o ove ber play . d } Here Ta] ° ‘ah ; | livery, from top to bottom, The long saloon, | a ‘sacrey’ and bit his lip, with a very revolutionary air, 
eral. foo of the true Frene rama. ans * ma playe when || lighted by ten chandeliers, Was dressed and hung || at the continuance of the acclamation, [js majesty 
fire arms he and Mademoiselle Mars were the delight of bee with wreaths as @ receiving room; and passing on |'came down, and walked through the hall about mid. 
hots were poleon and of France, I have had few Gratifications | through the Spacious lobbies which were changed || night, His eldest gon the Duke of Orleans, a hand. 
Wonder fimmeteater than that of Seeing this Splendid woman Te- |! into Stoves of pines and exotics, we entered upon | some unotiending-looking youth of eighteen, followed 
S circu, appear in the place where she wen mest brilliant i © grand scene. The coup d’ etl would have as-// him, gazing round upon the crowd with his mouth 
tation. The Play, too, was Moliere’s, and it hiked tonished Aladdin, The theatre which is the largest | open, and looked very much annoyed at his part of 
ise upon here that it was first performed, Altogether, it sf in Paris, and Sorgeously built and ornamented, Was //the pageant, The young duke has a good figure, 
probabil ike something plucked back from history ; a renew. thrown into one vast ball-room, ascending gradually | and is certainly a very beautiful dancer. His mouth 
bod apart, al, @S IN @ Magic oe of glories gone by. _ || from the centre to platforms raised at either end, one |/is loose and Weak, and his “yes are as opaque ag 
e enduiry, T could scarce =e my eyes when she yg of which was occupied by the throne and seats for} agates. He wore the uniform of the Garde Nati. 
as the ‘wife of Argon. She looked about twenty. | the king’s family and suite. The four rows of boxes | onale, Which dress does not become him, In ordis 
iers) said ive. Her step was light and sraceful ; her voice was were crowded with ladies, and the house presented, | ty gentleman’s dress he is a very authentica] copy 
not fey, s ualike -_ ofa woman of Sixty as could steele | from the floor to the paradis one glittering and wa- of a Bond-street dandy, and looks as little like a 
ig strange imagined ; sweet, — and under ® control which i| ving wall of dress, Jewelry, and feathers, An Or- Frenchman a8 most of Shultz’s subjects, He danced 
that has imme"es her a power of expression | never had con. || chestra of near a hundred musicians Cccupied the | all the evening, and selected 
he cry we eived before ; her mouth had the definite, firm play | centre of the hall; and on either si 
man, you me Youth: her teeth (though the dentist might do 
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» Very popularly, decided. 
de of them Swept |/ly the most vulg, 
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e forgot. vie se 
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ar Women in the room, looking all the 
people, drest with || While as one who had been petted by the finest wo- 
|| @ union of taste and show; while, instead of the |) men in France, (I 
and odd ost hone of their fire, J am sure, T never Saw so | black coats which 
» Wareery uct a player. Her gestures were Just pe 


eontine } 


dto look under such an 
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darken the comple 
Tceptible, || « 
£ ee I] : 
omore; and yet they were done so exquisitely at ina Sey uniform ; 
he right moment—sg unconciously, as if she had | 


‘ay among the nuinber) 
xion of a party 


| might be Suppose infliction, 


untry, every other gentleman, was The king’s se 


polytechnic scholars 


of Nemours, pur- 
» With their sued the same policy. He has a brighter face than 
: || Scarlet-faced Coats, officers of the « National Guard’ | his brother, With hair almost white, and dance$ ex- 
4 meant them, that they were more forcible than i| and the ¢ line,’ gentlemen of the king’s household, and | tremely well, The second daughter is much prettier 
ren the lancuage itself, She repeatedly drew a low | foreign Ministers, and attaches, presented a variety || than the eldest. On the whole the king’s family is g 
Mirror, pumur of delight from the whole house With a Single of color and splendor which nothing could exceed, | very plain, though a very amiable one, and the people 
E. play of expression across her face, while the other || The theatre itself was not altered, except by the | seem much attached to ‘Gs. 
tnracters _— Speaking, or by a slight movemeat of ‘| platform occupied by the king; it is sufficiently splen. These general descriptions are, after all, very 
her fingers, in pantomimic astonishment or vexation, '| did as it stands ; but the stage, whose area is much vague. Here J haye written half a sheet with a pic. 
* Was Teally Something new to me. I had never be- | larger than that of the pit, was hung in rich drapery || ture in my mind of Which you are getting no semble. 
we seen a first-rate female Player in comedy. Le- | as a vast tent, and garnished to profusion with flags} ble idea. Language is a mere skeleton of such 
Iced to {poner PO ig 4 Foe a ‘and arms. Along the Sides, ona level] With the lower things, The Academie Royale should be borne over 
e new oung creature overpowers the heart with her iaiiee row of boxes, extended galleries of crimson velvet, | the water like the chapel of Loretto, and set down in 
> from ple Mademoseille ines entities Reamune Peat | festooned with flowers. - These were filled With ladies Broadway with all its lights, music, and the people 
Con Vike iadesmene with her azt s ‘ i and completed a circle about the house of beauty and | tO give you half a notion of the « Bal en Saveur des 
driver eas : || Magnificence, of Which the king tnd his dazzling | Pauvres.” And So itis with every thing except the 
in his I yesterday Visited the house occupied by Frank. || suite formed the corona. Chandeliers were hung little histories of one’s own personal atmosphere, 
aes, N while he was in France. Jf is one of the most |, close together from one end of the hall to the other. | aud that is the reason why egotism should he held 
n the beautify) country residences in the neighborhood of || Z commenced eoenting them once or twice, but some virtuous in a traveller, and the reason why one cannot 
ll in Paris, standing on the elevated ground of Passy, and | bright face flitting by in the dance, interrupted me, || study Europe at home. . 
pase bretlooking the whole city on one side, and the valley Hl An English girl near me ounned fifty-five, and I think After getting our American party places, J aban. 
press o the Seine for a long distance towards Versailles | “ae must have been more. The blaze of light was || doned myself to the strongest current, and went jn 
him. Hn the other. The house ig otherwise celebrated, ee —— vinpeoed glittered, an the fine = Search of ‘lions,’ The first face that arrested my 
OW Bladame do Genlis lived there while the Present king — — delicate complexions Was distinctly visi. eye was that of the Ducuess p’ Istra, a woman 
nce, Pas her pupil ; and Louis the Fifteenth occupied it | ble. It is impossible to describe the effect of so much | celebrated for her 
mis x Months for the country air, while under the inflic. || light and “pace and music veins 
in ion of the o 


extraordinary 
d into one §pecta. | 


ee ON | r rastneec ] a? ne th es 
gout—its neighborhood to the palace pro. | cle. The vastness of the hall, so long that the } 2st 
an bibly rende 


A i Hl oy pS 1 
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ersonal beauty. 
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Direcily Opposite this lovely dutchess 


» in the other 


|| Stage-box gat Donna Maria, the young Queen of 
stinguish a figure at the Opposite Portugal, surrounded by her relations, "The ex-em. 
Cloud or Versailles, Its occupants || extremity, and 80 high as to absord and mellow the | press, her mother, 
us ould seem to have been various enough, without the | vibration of a hundred 
y dition of a lie 


Instruments—the 


was on her right, } 
ndor from One 


utenant-genera] of the British arm ,, /SWeep of Sple 
ity makes it delightful at Present, "The absolutely drowning nee eye it * Y face, and a remarkably 
Bhtning-rod Which was raised by Franklin, and | nodding feathers, Jeweiry and military || Pampered, sleepy look, She was dressed like a 
auch Was the first Conductor used in France, is stil] I the delicious ge, the strange faces, dresses and | old Woman, and gaped incessantly the whole 
landing, Thee large and form a sort of || tongues, (one half of the multitude, at least, being for. || 

Mace, with the 


gorgeous 
platform to the other 
1€ sea of gay colors, 


ier grandmother 

on her left, and behind her some. half-dozen of her 

Portuguese cousins. She is a little 
‘hose hospital 


| fourteen, With a fat, heay 
€quipment— | 





girl of twelye or 





n 





evening. 
etapa || The box was a perfect blaze of diamonds, [ never 
he front edge. It must |) ©!saers) the we a the king, and the gallant | before realized the beaut 

Oe Of the sweetest places in the world in summer, || Sow of uniforms in his con 





y of these splendid stones, 
spicuous suite, combined | 
|tom 
Te great annual ball 











The necks, heads, arms, and waists of the ladicg 
ake up a scene more than suf iciently astonishing, | royal were al] streaming with light. The necklace 
Tr the poor was given at ||I felt the Whole night the smothering consciousness I of the empres 
© Academi Royale, a few nights since, This is || of senses too narrow. 
Mt Rded by the king and Toyal family, 


s’ mother particularly, flashed on the 
—eyes, cars, language—al] too 

and is ordina- limited for the deman 

€ Most Splendid aff, 


| eye in every part of the house, By the unceasing 

d made upon them, 'exclamations of the women, it was an unusually bril]. 

Ir of the season, Itisman.|| The king did not arriye till after ten. fo entered || iant show, even here. The little Donna has a fine, 

Y twenty or thirty Jady-patronesses, Who have || by a silken curtain in the rear of the Platform, on | well rounded chin ; and when she smiled in return tg 

se qunttol of he tickets « and though by no means || which Seats were placed for his family, The ‘Vive ' the king’s bow, I thought I could gee more than q 
USlVe, it ig kept Within very respectable limits ; || le Roi? Was not 60 hearty as to drown the music, | child’s character 
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should think a year or two of mental uneasiness might || executed them in such perfection, that the literary \| AE QE) BOVQUAR 

let out a look of intelligence through her heavy fea- | world was struck with astonishment. At the age of enktueath — 


tures. She is likely to have it, I think with the doubt- 
ful fortunes that seem to beset her. 

I met Don Pepro often in society before his de- 
parture upon his expedition. He is a short, well- 
made man, of great personal accomplishment, and a 
very bad expression, rather aggravated by an unfor- 
tunate cutaneous eruption. ‘The first time I saw him 
I was induced to ask who he was, from the apparent 
coldness and dislike with which he was treated by 
a lady whose beauty had strongly arrested my atten- 
tion. He sat by her ona sofa in a very crowded 
party, and seemed to be saying something very ear- 
nestly, which made the lady’s Spanish eyes flash fire, 
and brought a curl of very positive anger upon a pair 
of the lovliest lips imaginable. She was a slender, 
aristocratic-looking creature, and dressed most mag- 
nificently. After glancing at them a minute or two, 
I made up my mind that, from the authenticity of his 
dress and appointments, he was an Englishman, and 
that she was some French lady of rank whom he was 
particualrly annoying with his addresses. On inqui- 
ry, the gentleman proved to be Don Pedro, and the 
lady the Countess de Lourle, his sister! I have 
often met her since, and never without wondering 
how two ofthe same family could look so utterly un- 





'seventeen he entered on the profession of an advo- | 
‘cate, and pleaded his first cause at Delf, with the | 
| greatest approbation. | 
| The admirable Crichton, who received his educa- | 
‘tion at Perth and St. Andrews, by the time he had | 
| reached his twentieth year, was master of ten langua- 
| ges, and had gone through the whole circle of the | 
sciences as they were then understood. 
Gassendi, a celebrated philosopher of France, at | 
| the age of four, declaimed little sermons of his own) 
| composition; at the age of seven he spent whole | 
/ nights in observing the motions of the heavenly bod- | 
ies, of which he had acquired considerable knowledge. 
_At sixteen, he was appointed professor of rhetoric at, 
_Eigne, and at the age of nineteen he was elected pro- | 
fessor of philosophy in the university of Aix. He was_ 
| an eminent christian. 

Jeremiah Horroz, a celebrat 


ted astronomer, before | 
‘he was seventeen had acquired, solely by his own in- 
dustry, and the help of a few Latin authors, a most, 
extensive and accurate. knowledge of astronomy .—| 


|| may not be improper to state that by the change 


| He calcnlated a transit: of the planet Venus across vm cares and perplexities of publishing, I shall 
‘the sun’s disk, and was the first of mortals who be- | be enabled to devote more attention to the du. 
held this singular phenomenon which is now consid- || ies of an Editor. 
ered of so much importance in astronominal science. | that improvement may mark each successive 





Se amore 


Tue subscriber having become sole proprietor and publi 
of the Bouquet, has resigned the Editorial charge to Ma. 


Garpner. Being relieved of this arduous task, he hopes to be 
able to make such improvements in the mechanical EX€Cutiog 
of the paper, that it will not be surpassed by any similar tab 
odical now published. JOSEPH HURLBUT 
SALUTATORY. 

In re-assuming the duties of Editor of this pub 
lication, the undersigned feels himself placed in , 
situation not the less agreeable from being wholly 
unexpected, and encouraged and strengthened tj 
the performance of these duties, by the flattering 
approbation which has been bestowed upon jis 
former endeavors. What the publication jy 











‘is intended that it shall hereafter be; though it 
| 
| which has recently taken place, having disposed 


|ofmy pecuniary interest, and divested myself of 


Always cherishing the hope 


been, will in some degree, serve to show what } § 




























like each other. ‘The Count de Lourle is called the || Sir Isaac Newton made his great discoveries in i step, it is hardly necessary for me to assure the 


: : : ie z +7 || . : : : 

ae a = 1S pening > ti age yes || geometry and fluxions, and laid the foundation of his i readers and patrons of the Bouquet, thatI shall 
ellow and justifies the romantic admiration of his | . , Nai 2 ars) 
: ebay ae |, two most celebrated works, ¢ Principia,’ and ‘ Optics,’ | carefully shun any path tending to produce dis 

wife, who married him clandestinely, giving him her | by the time he was twenty-four years of age. In || ies har to tl $ at 

left hand in the ceremony, as is the ettiquette, they | learning mathematics he did not study Euclid, who | apne enn, Chaee to hes OF He geeE. Se 


say when a princess marries below her rank. One| seemed to him too plain and simple, and unworthy || particular, however, (profiting by the suggestion 


cannot help looking with great interest on a beautiful || of taking up his time. Amidst all the sublime inves-| °! @ right facetious firiend of mine, who told me 


creature like this who has broken away from the | tigations of science in which he engaged, and amidst ‘that the Bouquet had been all roses) I shall te 
imposing fetters of a royal sphere, to follow the dic- } the books which he had constantly before him, the |viate somewhat from the course which has been 
Poy of — feeling. It does not ame - often || Bible was that which he studied with the greatest | pursued, and endeavor to form one, not less fra 
in Europe that one may not sentimentalize about it || application. | ee de ee i : vaipit 
without the charge of affection. ye Philip Baratier, who died at Halle in 1740, at |e ce yee ann ve ag “ae pe 

, : ne fervent and beautiful imaginings of the 

Toreturn to the ball. The king bowed himself} the age of five, understood the Latin, German, and ||. » truth. and Trill > of wi wo nti 

out a little after midnight, and with him departed French Languages; at the age of ‘nine he could trans- ee ee a en ee ee 


; ° . . it | ba > a > ice r } yA TTA ay a itonan 
most of the fat people, and all the little girls. This | late the Hebrew scriptures into Latin, and before he ||“ hether exercised: by the traveller, the hastens 


made room enough to dance, and the French people | had completed his tenth year, he drew up a Hebrew | ° the novelist—the reasonable speculations ani 


set themselves at it in good earnest. I wandered | lexicon of uncommon and difficult words, to which he || theories of the philosopher or the metaphysiaaa 
about-for an hour or two, after wearying my imagin-| added many curious and critical remarks. In one '—the pleasant recollections of the biographet— 
ation quite out in speculating on the characters and || year he read twenty large folios with all the atten- 1 and the agreeable pungency of the satirist, tk 
rank of people whom 1 never saw before, and shall | tion of a great and comprehensive mind.—Dick’s || critic, and the wit—will be made subservient t0 


robably never see again, I mounted tothe paradis | phi ; : : ; 
; k ; ’ ag gle | pitenpty. | this purpose ; always keeping in mind the ot 
to take a last look down upon the splendid scene,and|, Jord Brougham, at seventeen years of age was || .: > ahs eae p 
adie we cath Vehaedd be elt ial aaa sie ie bi 5 ‘| ginal purpose of this publication, to blend amuse- 

y exit. - © quite content never to go | honored by the approbation of the royal society of |\~ eee — 
to such a ball again, though it was by far the most! London, for a paper on every diffichlt teanch of || ment with instruction, and to give interest 
splendid scene of the kind 1 ever saw. | mathematics. \engage the attention, and gratification to repay 
} --_—__—. | 











—_———— == || Campbell, while yet a lad in the university, had | the perusal of what might otherwise gerd ‘ Ani 
General Miscellany. , secured his immortality in his ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ || sober lesson of virtue. With such intentions! T 
| '|shall cheerfully enter again upon my duties, wil Of 1 

EARLY MENTAL VIGOR. | Lire is a fountain fed by a thousand streams, that | a strong confidence that the end will doubly . 


Tue illustrious Pascal, no less celebrated for his | perish if one be dried. It is a silver cord, twisted | justify the means, and that the public favor which 
piety than for his intellectual acquirements, when | with a thousand strings that part assunder if one be lI h 
under the age of twelve years, and while immersed || broken. Frail and tho 288 : +. Hl he me 
: ee tabla porn mentions mattale _ surround. || me in such increased measure, as it will bemy MO! 
in the study of the languages, without books and | edby innumearble dangers which make it much more 





ave heretofore received may be continued 1 




















without an instructor, discovered and demonstrated || strange that they escape so long than that they al- ‘\weianey amibitien te dencere. LEAs CM parrirge. 
most of the propositions in the first book of Elucid, | most all perish suddenly at last. We are encompas- \| WE take much pleasure in informing our read T leaves} 
before he knew that such a book was in existence, so || sed with accidents ever ready to crush the moulder- | s that we have the assurance of ‘permanti 
that at that early age he was an inventor of geomet- | ing tenements we inhabit. The earth and the at- ion’ ee ee ee ; Jready "y: Twe 
rical science. At the age of sixteen he composed a | mosphere, whence we draw our life, are impregnated antiatance Gam eoveest hess Sanne — * ata bar. 
treatise on comic sections, which, in the judgment of | with death—health is made to operate its own de- ween ay ee pee apts we — 
men of the greatest abilities, was viewed as an aston- |, struction. The food that nourishes the body contains ters whose contributions would be at any UMP often goe; 
ishing effort of the human mind. | the elements of its decay ; the soul that animates it || #cceptable to any periodical in the country. ¢ he has n 
The celebrated Grotius, at the age of thirteen, on- || by the vivifying fire, tends to wear it out by its ac- . ( we A 
ly one year after his arrival at the university of Ley- |tion ; death lurks in ambush along all our paths. The Miscellaneons Poems of Joun ©. & we 
den, maintained public theses in mathematics, philo- ! Brainarp, have been collected, and, accompilt oman’s Ig 
sophy, and law, with universal applause. At the age | Ansencr is the the test of affection. Though it || by a memoir of his life by John G. Whitue 
of fourteen he ventured to form literary plans which || will not always extinguish it, nor always fan it to a/|are being published, in a handsome volume 





required an amazing extent of knowledge, and he | 


‘flame, it most generally does one of them. about 230 pages. 
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, Interest 10 SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. ee ‘ | | 
on to repay —_ wages me ladies fair— I have paint and I’ve perfume | I’ve a cross to make you smart, | dy | “A 
seer a to Bs aoe ribbons, and laces, Pin those who may choose them ; } On your breast you may bear it, iF b F 
4 ee nd trinkets, rich and rare, Young ladies, I presume i} Just o’er your little heart he ” 
intentions! To add to the graces You all will refuse them ; I advise you to wear it, ’ 3 * 
r duties, wit Of waist, neck, or arm, The bloom on your cheeks | And I hope that no other cross te # 
wil doubly Or sweet pretty faces, Show you never need use them, | E’er will come near it, 1 t ‘3 
» favor which Then buy, dc. Yet buy, &c. So buy, &c. a ie 
; 
continued t0 ~~ — - - \ 5 
it will be ay MODERN DEFFINITIONS. Moral rectitude, Great care not to be found out. || Ancestry.—The boast of those who have nothing ' a ‘ 
\R GARDNER The gate through which the happy Public abuse. The mud with which every travel- || else to boast of. Re 

— coll leaves his enchanted visions and returns to || er is spattered on his road to distinction. | Jealousy.—-Tormenting yourself for fear you 

Pei ve Love. A disease. || should be tormented by another. 

of permanell Twelve prisoners in a box to try one or Constable. A species of snapping turtle, Martyr.—That which all faiths have produced in 

es are alrealy at a bar. Happiness. A dream. | about equal proportions; so much easier is it to die 

















public ;—"" BP oung Attorney. A useless membgy of society,|| Modesty. A beautiful flower that flourishes only | for religion than to live for it. 

e at any tune often goes where he has no business to be, be-/|| in secret places. | Tongue.—A little horse, which is continually run- 

country. he has no business where he ought to be. Lawyer. A learned gentleman, who rescues your | ning away. i a Is. 
— An optical delusion. estate from your enemy and keeps it himself. | Melancholy.—Ingratitude to heaven. vat 
Joun &. Jelicity. Potatoes and earth. My dear. An expression used by a man and wife] Originaliiy—Undetected imitation. ae 
d, accompli man’s love. A rainbow melting in tears. at the commencement of a quarrel. || Corpulent politeness. ‘* NoI thank you.’ . 
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THE SKIES. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

Ave! gloriously thou standest there, 
Beautiful, boundless firmament! 

That swelling wide o’er earth and air, 
And round the horizon bent, 

With thy bright vault, aud sapphire wall, 

Dost overhang and circle all. 


Far, far below thee, tall old trees 
Srise, and piles built up of old, 

And hills, whose ancient summits freeze, 
In the fierce light and cold. 

The eagle soars his utmost height, 

Yet far thou stretchest o’er his flight. 


Thou hast thy frowns—with thee on high, 
The storm has made his airy seat, 
Beyond that soft blue curtain lie 
His stores of hail and sleet. 
Thence the consuming lightnings break, 
There the strong hurricanes awake. 


Yet art thou prodigal of smiles— 

Smiles, sweeter than thy frowns are stern. 
Earth sends, from all her thousand isles, 

A shout at thy return. 
The glory that comes down from thee, 
Bathes in deep joy, the land and sea. 


The sun, the gorgeous sun, is thine, 
The pomp that brings and shuts the day, 
The clouds that round him change and shine, 
The airs that fan his way. 
Thence look the thoughtful stars, and there 
The meek moon walks the silent air. 


The sunny Italy may boast ; 
The beauteous tints that flush her skies, 


And lovely, round the Grecian coast, 
May thy blue pillars rise. 

I only know how fair they stand, 

Around my own beloved land. 


And they are fair—a charm is theirs, 
That earth, the proud green earth, has not— 
With all the forms, and hues, and airs, 
That haunt her sweetest spot. 
We gaze upon thy calm pure sphere, 
And read of Heaven’s eternal year. 


Oh, when, amid the throng of men, 
The heart grows sick of hollow mirth, 
How willingly we turn us then 
Away from this cold earth, 
And look into thy azure breast, 
For seats of innocence and rest. 





STANZAS. 
PY SPENCER MORTON CLARK. 


‘The air 
Is glorious with the spirit-march 
Of messengers of prayer.’ 








Tuere is a silent hymn goes up 
From Nature to the Lord above, 
And offerings from her incense-cup 
Are poured in gratitude and love; 
And from each flower that lifts its eye 
In modest silence ‘neath the shade, 
To the strong woods that kiss the sky, 
A thankful song of praise is made. 











There is no solitude on earth— 
‘In every leaf there is a tongue’— 
In every glen a voice of mirth— 
From every hill a hymn is sung. 
And every’ wild and hidden dell, 
Where human footsteps never trod, 
Is wafting songs of joy, which tell 
The praises of their Maker—God. 


Each mountain gives an altar birth, 
And has a shrine to worship given ; 
Each breeze that rises from the earth 
Is loaded with a song of heaven; 
Each wave that leaps along the main 
Sends solemn music on the air, 
And winds that sweep o’er ocean’s plain 
Bear off their voice of grateful prayer. 


When Night’s dark wings are slowly furled, 
And clouds roll off the orient sky, 
And sun-light bursts upon the world, 
Like angel’s pinions flashing by, 
A matin hymn unheard will rise 
From every flower, and hill, and tree— 
And songs of joy float up the skies 
Like holy anthems from the sea. 


When sun-light dies, and shadows fall, 
And Twilight plumes her rosy wing, 
Devotion’s breath lifts Music’s pall 
And silvery voices seem to sing, 
And when the earth falls soft to rest, 
And young wind’s pinions seem to tire, 
Then the pure streams upon its breast 
Join their glad sounds with Nature’s lyre. 


And when the sky that bends above 
Is lighted up with spirit-fires, 

A gladdening song of praise and love 
Is pealing from the sky-tuned lyres, 

And every star that throws its light 
From off Creation’s bending brow, 

Is offering on the shrine of Night 
The same unchanging subject-vow. 


Thus Earth’s a temple vast and fair, 
Filled with the glorious works of love, 

When Earth and sky and sea and air, 
Join in the praise of God above; 

And still through countless coming years, 
Unwearied songs of praise shall roll 

On plumes of love, to Him who hears 
The softest strain in Music’s soul. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


_ Nicur was down among the mountains, 
“ In her dim and quiet manner, 
Where Bethulia’s silver fountains 
Gushed beneath the Assyrian banner ; 
Moonlight o’er her meek dominion, 
As a mighty flag unfurled, 
Like an angel’s snowy pinion 
Resting on a darkened world! 


Faintly rose the city’s murmur, 

But the crowded camp was calm; 
Girded in their battle armor, 

Each a falchion on his arm, 
Kingly chief and weary vassal 

In the arms of slumber fell; 
It had been a day of wassail, 

And the wine had circled well. 


Underneath his proud pavilion 
Lay Assyria’s champion, 

Where the ruby’s rich vermillion 
Shone beside the beryl stone. 

With imperial purple laden, 
Breathing in the perfumed air, 

Dreams he of the Jewish maiden, 
With her dark and jewelled hair. 


Who is she—the pale browed stranger, 





Bending o’er that son of slaughter ; 
God be with thee in thy danger, 
Israel’s lone and peerless daughter! 


JUDITH AT THE TENT OF HOLOFERNESS, 














She hath bared her queenly beauty 
To the dark Assyrian’s glance ; 

Now, a high and sterner duty 
Bids her to his couch advance. 


Beautiful and pale she bendeth 

In her earnest prayer to Heaven— 
Look again—that maiden standeth 

In the strength her God hath given! 
Strangely is her dark eye kindled, 

Hot blvod through her cheek is poured— 
Lo—her every fear hath dwindled— 

And her hand is on the sword! 


Upward to the flashing curtain, 
See, that mighty blade is driven— 
And its fall!—'tis swift and certain 
As the cloud-fire’s track in heaven! 
Down as with a power supernal, 
Twice the lifted weapon fell— 
Twice—his slumber is eternal— 
Who shall wake the infidel ? 


Sunlight on the mountain streameth 
Like an air-borne wave of gold; 

And Bethulia’s armor gleameth 
Round Judea’s banner-fold. 

Down they come—the mailed warriore, 
As the upper torrents sally 

Headlong from their mountain-barriers 
Down upon the sleeping valley. 


Rouse thee from thy couch, Assyrian! 
Dream no more of woman’s smile-- 
Fiercer than the leagued Tyrian, 
Or the dark-browed sons of Nile, 
Foes are on thy slumber breaking— 
Chief—to thy battle rise! 
Vain the call—he will not waken— 
Heedless on his couch he lies. 


Who hath dimmed your boasted glory? 
What hath woman’s weakness done? 

Whose dark brow is up before ye ; 
Blackening in the fierce-haired sun? 

Lo! an eye that never slumbers 
Looketh in his vengeance down: 

And the thronged and mailed numbers 
Wither at Jehovah’s frown ! 





THE DYING. 
BY GEORGE H. CLARK. 
O brine me flowers—my dearest, 
And wreath them in my hair, 
The beautiful—the fairest ones— 
And let them wither there,— 
Wild rose, and the fragile lily— 
The blossoms of a day,— 
And twine them on the brow of one, 
As perishing as they. 


I may not see them growing 
In wild wood or in glen, 

I may not tread upon the green 
And fragrant earth again, 

Yet, leave the casement open, 
That the blue and blessed sky, 
The tree-tops and the pleasant hills 

May greet my closing eye! 


And gather ye around me,— 

The friends whom 1 have loved— 
The eyes that ever shone with mine~ 
The hearts which I have proved. 

In calm unweeping sorrow, 
Oh let the loved draw near, 
And let each low, familiar tone 
Fall on the dying ear. 


I knog that death is near me, 
And yet I fear it not; 
It is but shedding sunshine on 
The shadows of my lot— 
A welcome from the spirits 
Of the pure and sin-forgiven— 
The lifting of the curtain-fold 
Which ‘shadows Earth from Heaven. 
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